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What Is “Operation Abolition’? 


The film named “Operation Abolition” is the subject of 
a report made by the Department of Religious Liberty 
of the National Council’s Division of Christian Life and 
Work to the General Board, at the request of the Board 
(Operation Abolition: Some Facts and Comments, 1961). 
The report is a “presentation of some facts on which there 
seems to be no serious disagreement, and a compilation 
of comments made by responsible newspapers, journals 
and journalists, and by various eyewitnesses.” 

The film is a record of certain demonstrations in May, 
1960, in San Francisco, when the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the House of Representatives scheduled 
hearings on alleged Communist activities of educators in 
Northern California. The film consists of portions of 
recordings on film and tape made by news agencies, which 
were subsequently subpoenaed by the House Committee. 
These portions were made available by the House Com- 
mittee to Washington Video Productions. Some 700 
prints of the “documentary” named “Operation Aboli- 
tion” are reported to have been sold to corporations, vet- 
erans’ organizations, the Department of Defense. Pro- 
motion of the showing of the film has been made by 
some of the purchasers in schools, community organiza- 
tions, and churches. The main message of the film is that 
the demonstrations in connection with the hearings in 
San Francisco were inspired, organized, and led by Com- 
munist agitators. 

The setting is described by J. Edgar Hoover in Com- 
munist Target—Youth. He states that when the House 
Committee’s hearings were originally announced for 
June, 1959, “widespread opposition to those proposed 
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hearings developed among teachers’ groups, church or- 
ganizations, civil liberties groups, and a few newspapers 
in the San Francisco area. Student groups to protest the 
hearings were organized at most of the colleges and 
universities in the area, including the University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, and City College. The subsequent can- 
cellation of the proposed 1959 hearings left many of these 
groups and organizations inactive but intact. As a result, 
when the May 1960 hearings were announced, it required 
little effort to reactivate these opposition groups.” The 
National Council report states parenthetically: “Mr Hoo- 
ver does not indicate that there was any subversive influ- 
ence involved in this opposition in 1959.” 

“Some facts” presented in the report under 15 heads 
are here summarized: The House Committee hearings 
were held May 12-14, 1960, in City Hall, San Francisco, 
and were announced as public hearings. On May 12 
several hundred persons, mostly students, waited in line 
from early morning near the room where the hearings 
were scheduled. 

At about 9:30 A.M. many adults carrying passes dis- 
tributed to them by the Committee, who had not stood 
in line, were admitted to the hearing room, whereas most 
of the students in line were not admitted. 

At noon of that day Students for Civil Liberties held 
a mass rally at Union Square, a mile from the hearings, 
addressed by Canon Richard Byfield of Grace Cathedral, 
Episcopal, and two members of the California Legisla- 
ture. According to the report the speakers regarded the 
House Committee “as a threat to civil liberties.” After 
the meeting many of the students present marched to 
City Hall carrying signs critical of the Committee, and 
began to “picket” the meetings. This group was decidedly 
different from the group of persons, mainly students, 
which had stood in line at City Hall. 

Finally a third group, consisting largely of subpoenaed 
witnesses, “lined up before the railing in the middle of 
the hearing-room, and demanded that the doors be opened 
to their families and others waiting outside. Using a live 
microphone nearby, they proceeded to shout and chant 
until the Chairman of the Committee had them ejected 
by police.” 

“Several admitted Communists were present at City 
Hall, having been subpoenaed by the Committee to testify 
about the activities of the Communist Party in California. 
They tried repeatedly to disrupt the hearings, several 
were ejected, and a few carried signs for a while in the 
picket line outside, handed out leaflets on the steps of 
City Hall, or joined in the shouting and chanting inside.” 
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At subsequent meetings the group of students first 
mentioned, those who stood in line, again found that, 
“except for a handful,” they were excluded in favor 
of the large number of “pass-holders.” “They expressed 
their resentment in shouting and chanting.” After these 
demonstrations “police turned fire hoses on the students 
in an effort to disperse them. When this did not succeed, 
they carried the students out bodily, arresting more than 
60,” [Later, charges were dismissed against all but one 
person. 

The film version is regarded as defective in some re- 
spects even by those who encourage its use. “Employes of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities, and 
its chairman, Francis Walter, have admitted that the film 
contains distortions and inaccuracies (such as showng 
Harry Bridges emerging from City Hall before showing 
the ‘riot’ scenes, although Bridges arrived after the trouble 
was over). They insist, however, that these faults are 
small, and do not vitiate the film’s message.” 

The report contains a detailed analysis of the events 
written by John R. Searle, professor of philosophy at the 
University of California, who states that the events were 
complex because there were “at least three different 
demonstrations occurring at different times and places 
and often with different people involved for different 
reasons.” 

For example, Professor Searle finds concerning the 
Student Civil Liberties Picket Line that its leaders flatly 
refused to cooperate with one of the subpoenaed witnesses 
(one of the groups). Only one person in the Student 
Civil Liberties group is accured of being a Communist, 
and he had no position of leadership. Of the leaders of 
this group Professor Searle writes : “‘None of these people 
are Communists. Nor indeed was there any outside lead- 
ership of this group, Communist or otherwise.” 

The group “waiting in line” was demonstrating mainly 
against the seating policy. “At no time was it under the 
control, direction, or influence of . . . [the subpoenaed] 
witnesses, nor indeed of any other Communists,” writes 
Professor Searle. 

He also writes that he is not “condoning the students’ 
behavior,” and that he does not approve of “disturbances 
... inside the City Hall.” He feels that the police could 
have put a stop to the demonstrations in the early stages. 

The report includes the text of a resolution adopted, 
February, 1961, by the Board of Directors of the Northern 
California-Nevada Council of Churches. That Board 
“strongly suggests that any member church which plans 
to show this film approach the project with due caution, 
making clear to the film’s viewers that objections have been 
voiced to the film’s accuracy, and that serious question 
exists as to the validity of the interpretation of the events 
described; and that, where possible, a speaker who has 
knowledge of the events be permitted to interpret the 
message of the film. 


The General Board of the National Council in session 
February 23, 1961, viewed the film and adopted a state- 
ment that, among other things, expressed the conviction 
that “the film does not contribute to a realistic under- 
standing of Communism and its dangers in the U. S.,” and 
expressed its “deep concern about problems raised in the 
conflicting reports regarding the film.” The Board ad- 
vised that, until objective and convincing answers to cer- 
tain questions are provided “by proper authorities not 
parties at interest in the film,” the constituent communions 
and their members should “not exhibit the film ‘Operation 


Abolition,’ in churches unless a full and fair presentation 
of such facts as are available relevant to these questions 
fas enumerated] is provided beforehand and reference 
made to the National Council’s statement.” 


Food for Peace Statement by Religious Leaders 


“Our food and fiber are tools for peace,” some 100 
Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants said in the course 
of a statement, “Food for Peace,” made public April, 1961, 

“The hunger of human beings is among the oldest and 
most compelling problems of man’s history,” the statement 
begins. But “only to preach peace and freedom as Judeo- 
Christian principles to people still held in hunger, at a 
time when we have abundance to remove their bonds, is 
hypocrisy. The living world must give life to deeds. . . . 
Food and fiber, combined with well-coordinated programs 
of technical and economic assistance, can be used to build 
a better economic foundation for emerging nations. Long- 
range commitments of food and fiber can act as a basis for 
their over-all programs of socio-economic development.” 

The concluding paragraphs read: 

“To assure maximum benefit from our American abund- 
ance, programs of social and economic assistance should 
be entirely separated from defense or security projects. 
Our food and fiber are tools for peace. 

“As citizens of the United States, we particularly com- 
mend our Food for Peace program, currently receiving 
new impetus. This great demonstration of the American 
people for the hungry of the world conforms to our moral 
responsibilities and demands our continuing support. 

“This is the promise and the challenge of today. Free 
nations are preparing the soil for peace rather than war. 
The seeds of peace are being planted in the fertile soil 
of advanced nations as the product of the fields is applied 
to needs of the human family. 

“Can we nourish these seeds more rapidly than the 
seeds of war growing now in farflung fields of under- 
developed nations? 

“There can be no enduring peace and freedom with 
half the world enslaved to hunger. There is no more 
compelling a master, 

“The free nations of the world spend billions each year 
for protection against war. We still spend so little for 
peace. 

“We, the undersigned, impelled by our religious con- 
victions, are determined to strive for real peace within 
the human family, peace where there is no hunger or 
poverty.” 

Among the signers are Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenber- 
ger, Rev. Luther A. Gotwald, and Rev. Cameron P. 
Hall, from the Protestant community ; Rabbi Maurice N. 
Eisendrath, Rabbi Edward Sandrow, and Rabbi Eugene 
L. Lipman, from the Jewish community ; and Most Rev. 
Edward J. Swanstrom, Msgr. George G. Higgins, and 
Rev. Joseph B. Gremillion, from the Roman Catholic com- 
munity. 


_ A President and a Poet 


Two friends spoke on the premiere of a TV program 
“Accent” (CBS, February 26, 1961). They were Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Robert Frost—who had known and 
admired one another for some years. The President par- 
ticipated via the miracle of video-tape. Mr. Frost spoke 
from Miami. Neither had heard the other’s words. 

The President said in part: 
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“There is a story that some years ago an interested 
mother wrote to a principal of a school, ‘Don’t teach my 
boy poetry, he’s going to run for Congress.’ I’ve never 
taken the view that the world of politics and the world 
of poetry are so far apart. 

“| think politicians and poets share at least one thing, 
and that is that their greatness depends upon the courage 
with which they face the challenges of life. 

“T asked Robert Frost to come and speak at the Inaugu- 
ration not merely because I was desirous of according a 
recognition to his trade, but also because I felt that he 
had something important to say to those of us who were 
occupied with the business of government; that he would 
remind us that we were dealing with life, the hopes and 
fears of millions of people, and also tell us that our own 
deep convictions must be the ultimate guide to all of our 
actions.” 

Robert Frost, said the President, is “not a poet bounded 
by geography, and he will live as a poet of the life of 
man, of the darkness and the despair, as well as the hope, 
which is, in his case, limited by a certain skepticism ; and 
also for his wit and understanding of man’s limitations, 
which lie behind all of man’s profoundest statements.” 

The President also read from one of Mr. Frost’s poems 
—‘Choose Something Like a Star.” He praised the 
poet’s “courage and the towering skill and daring.” 

Mr. Frost read “Mending Wall,” “Birches,” and “Stop- 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” poems for which 
he is known and admired in all parts of the nation. 

Mr. Frost, who had told President elect Kennedy that 
if he could dare to assume the Presidency at age 43 then 
the poet could read a poem at the Inaugural at age 86, 
spoke of a coming “Augustan age of poetry and power, 
with the emphasis on the power.” “That belongs to poetry, 
and it belongs to politics all the time. . . . We're going to 
go the length and lead from our strength, not from our 
timidity or weakness.” 

The program was called a “photographic essay.” While 
Mr. Frost read his poems numerous pictures were shown 
that had been taken in Vermont, Washington, and else- 
where. (The New York Times, February 27, 1961.) 


The President Reads 


President Kennedy is “an avid reader of books and a 
collector of authors, and many of their thoughts on govern- 
ment are reflected in his,” writes John Morton Blum 
in an article, “Kennedy’s Ten-Foot Shelf,” in The New 
York Times Magazine, March 12, 1961. 

“The authors around Mr. Kennedy are his contem- 
poraries, young men whose span of adult experience, like 
his own, has been with depression, war, and cold war. The 
spirit of their time has set the tone of their thought, has 
made them what Mrs, Kennedy once called her husband, 
an ‘idealist without illusions.’ They think, as he does, 
not about abstractions, but about positions. They write 
as they think, and they write directly to the issues of their 
concern. For Mr. Kennedy, this directness is essential.” 

The President also knows how to read the essential 
government documents and how to ask questions about 
them. The writers of documents in the huge bureaucracies 
of the government “can expect their advance and their 
performance to meet scrutiny” when they reach the White 
House. The President seeks advice from people “whose 
views run across a broad spectrum of opinion about fiscal 
policy.” The President, too, has read “perceptive texts” 
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on national security. During the rigors of the election 
campaign Mr. Kennedy had with him Elting E. Morison’s 
biography of Henry L. Stimson, Turmoil and Tradition. 

Professor Blum, who teaches history at Yale, concludes: 
“Books, for men who, understanding, are yet unafraid, 
are at best reminders; but, just as the ideas in books en- 
rich and sustain the minds they feed, so the poetry in 
books refreshes and fortifies the spirit. And therein lies 
their influence.” 

(A note accompanying Professor Blum’s article states 
that Theodore Roosevelt, a great reader of books, during 
his first two year in office “consumed the equivalent of 
a ten-foot shelf of his own choice—‘purely for enjoy- 
ment.’ ’’) 


Notes on the Federal Bureaucracy 


President Kennedy, within one month after taking office, 
abolished one board that had at one time succeeded in 
creating 45 inter-departmental committees, Wallace Car- 
roll reports in an article on President Kennedy in rela- 
tion to the vast federal bureaucracy in The New York 
Times, February 22, 1961. The presence of a Board 
capable of spawning 45 inter-departmental committees is 
cited as an example of the “tidiness” that has often pre- 
vailed, with considerable approval, in Washington. 

Will the advocate of the new frontiers probably be 
“rather untidy” in his relationships with the usually rigid 
bureaucracies? Mr. Carroll thinks the answer is in the 
affirmative. 

The occupants of bureaus, Mr. Carroll generalizes, 
are not usually disposed toward decisive acts, to rise 
above timidity, or to express anything dissenting or daring. 

Mr. Carroll ventures to believe that President Kennedy 
will try to teach bureaucrats a bit of flexibility by force 
of example. The new President is reported to be especially 
opposed to the “morass” of inter-departmental committees, 
feeling that the usual result of their long deliberations is 
to attain “the lowest common denominator.” 

[A Secretary of a large federal department once stated 
to the author of this review that he was unable to do very 
much about his department—the 18 bureau chiefs would 
not let him. And a university president once confessed 
that he could do nothing about the institution—the deans 
would not let him.]} 


The State of Political Debating 


When Lincoln arose to take issue with Douglas in the 
well-known debates of 1858 he was not engaging in a 
unique practice, but rather one that was widespread in 
that and earlier eras of the United States and one that 
has had its “ups and downs” in our history, Roger Stuart 
writes in an article on political debates in the Magazine 
Section of the New York World Telegram and Sun, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1961. 

President Kennedy, Mr. Stuart notes, has answered 
with a simple “Yes” a question whether if he is a can- 
didate in 1964 he would again be willing to debate with 
his opponent. 

In the historic chamber in the Capitol basement where 
once the Senate and later the Supreme Court met, and 
where Daniel Webster made his “Reply to Hayne,” a 
televised debate was recently arranged in which Senator 
Barry Goldwater, conservative Republican from Arizona, 
and Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, liberal Democrat from 
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Minnesota, discussed the American system of government. 

At a Roman Catholic college in Massachusetts, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., professor of history at Harvard, has 
debated with William E. Buckley, editor of the National 
Review on “Freedom and the Welfare State.” 

A former Confederate General, Reuben Davis, wrote 
in 1889, lamenting the decline of the political debate, and 
pleading for its return. He saw positive values in the 
method which permitted the voters to see candidates 
together and to consider their points of view. 

Mr. Stuart suggests that this time-honored practice 
may be experiencing a revival because of the advent of 
TV, the general popularity of the Kennedy-Nixon debates 
of 1960, and President Kennedy’s expressed willingness to 
debate again if he should be a candidate in 1964. 


Labor’s Situation 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy was not “labor’s boy” in 
the early stages of the 1960 campaign, labor did not 
relish his choice of Lyndon Johnson as running mate, but 
labor spent $1,700,000 in the 1960 campaign and “used 
many full-time organizers,” Sidney Lens, a trade unionist, 
writes in an article, “Prospects for Labor,” in The Com- 
monweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 10, 1961. But labor leaders, considering the art 
of the possible, ‘wanted a taste of success,” and now 
look upon the Kennedy victory as hopeful for their cause. 

Labor, which had in the post-war period bargained 
fairly successfully not only on the classical issues of wages, 
hours, and security rights, but also on a sort of new 
social principle which was soon known as the “fringe 
benefits.” The latter were such as sick pay and social 
insurance for payment of hospital and certain medical 
care. 

But in 1960 labor encountered “a new form of manage- 
ment solidarity: strike insurance.” This device, formerly 
practiced without publicity, was openly discussed in 1960. 
“Strike insurance” consists of funds into which employers 
of an industry pay, and are used later to make payments 
to struck employers. Mr. Lens mentions a number of 
instances of the use of these funds and adds: “Such soli- 
darity on the part of management contrasts sharply with 
that of the labor movement.” 

Another factor of first importance: “The major indus- 
tries are now surfeited with an excess of capacity. Many 
can produce in six to eight months enough to supply the 
nation for a full year. What this does to labor’s bargain- 
ing power is clearly visible.” 

Steel is one of the large industries with “excess of 
capacity,” and Mr. Lens comments as follows on the 
situation in that sector: “Translated into the power terms 
of collective bargaining this means that if the union should 
strike next time around it would have to be on the picket 
line for fully five months before the corporation lost 
even a dime’s worth of business. Prior to a threatened 
strike management could stoke the mills at full force for 
the preceding year and just sit tight while the men and 
their union exhausted themselves.” 

“The steel workers’ union has about 1,000,000 mem- 
bers,” Mr. Lens writes, “but 150,000 are unemployed and 
350,000 more are working only part time.” 

The automobile industry sells about 6,000,000 cars a 
year, but has capacity to produce at least 9,000,000, he 
states. 

“Our country is again troubled with an excess of capac- 
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ity: billions of dollars of productive facilities lie idle 
while the nation itself suffers shortages of hospitals, school. 
rooms, clinics, roads, low-cost homes. And idle machines 
are accompanied not only by idle hands, but by weakened 
unions.” 

These stubborn economic conditions, Mr. Lens observes, 
seem to be convincing labor leaders to emphasize “politi- 
cal action.” A very few labor leaders in 1960 turned their 
backs on both parties. But the third party idea is not on 
labor's immediate agenda. Labor seems now to be trying 
to make the most of what many of them regard as an 
“inglorious victory” in 1960. 


The TVA 


In 1933 President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Senator 
George Norris of Nebraska, who were among the initia- 
tors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, declared one of 
the main aims to be that of creating a means of production 
of power which would be a “yardstick” of the costs of 
production and distribution of electricity. The TVA soon 
built dams that generated hydro-electric power, engaged in 
reforestation, encouraged flood control, and also manufac- 
tured fertilizer. 

These latter years the term “yardstick” seems to have 
gone out of circulation, both in the Tennessee Valley and 
other areas. The 27th Annual Report of the TVA, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., like that for many recent years, emphasizes 
“integrated resource development.” “It encompasses ac- 
tivities in construction, multiple-use reservoir operation, 
flood control navigation, generation and transmission of 
electric power, fertilizer and munitions research, agricul- 
tural and forest improvement, small watershed programs, 
and related matters.” 

“Success in achieving one of the objectives of the TVA 
Act, the distribution of electricity at low cost so as to 
encourage abundant use, was pointed up when the average 
cost of electricity for home use edged down to just under 
a cent per kilowatt-hour in response to a marked increase 
in average home use.” 

And the TVA no longer produces power only by the 
erection of power dams. In 1949 construction of the first 
“steam plant” was begun, and several of this type are now 
in operation. 

Other excerpts from the latest annual report (1960) 
follow: 

“Since TVA is officially a corporation, this may be 
regarded as a report to the stockholders—the people of 
the Nation who own it through the agency of the Federal 
Government. It differs from the usual corporate report, 
however, in that the dividends from most of TVA’s ac- 
tivities must be recorded in terms other than monetary 
profit—a major United States river system controlled by 
dams and reservoirs to yield many benefits in water use; 
soils protected and enriched by better fertilizers and im- 
proved farm and forest management; private enterprise 
stimulated and sustained by an improved resource base, by 
research and demonstration in chemical engineering, and 
by adequate supplies of electric energy; support of the 
national defense through power supplied to produce atomic 
materials, missiles, space rockets, and better aircraft, 
coupled with strengthened industrial and farm and forest 
production. 

“The electric power program is the one aspect of the 
integrated development which may be reported on in terms 
of financial profit and loss as well as in its contributions 
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to the general welfare. Sale of power brings monetary 
revenues, and the TVA Act requires the power program 
to be self-supporting and self-liquidating. This require- 
ment has been met; power operations have yielded sub- 
stantial net income over power expenses each year. The 
sum of the accumulated net income, or retained earnings, at 
the close of the year exceeded $570 million, All of this 
sum has been reinvested in the power system, either through 
direct use in construction of new power facilities or 
through payments to the U. S. Treasury in substitution for 
previously appropriated funds and retirement of bonds. 

“Asa result of this use of retained earnings, the stock- 
holders of the system—the citizens represented by the Fed- 
eral Government—owned power assets of nearly $1.8 bil- 
lion as compared with an investment of only $1.2 billion 
of Treasury funds. 

“This year the steady progress in the overall activities 
was overshadowed in public interest and attention by a 
major change in the financial arrangements for the power 
system—the authorization by the Congress in August 1959 
for the sale of electric power bonds on the public market 
to finance additions to the power system as necessary to 
meet future power requirements in the region.” 


Gambling and Crime 


The gambling enterprise is the “treasure chest of the 
underworld,” Fred C. Cook, an experienced reporter on 
crime, writes in a special issue of The Nation, 333 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 14, N. Y., entitled “Gambling, Inc.,” 
October 22, 1960 (50 cents a copy). The editors of The 
Nation introduce the article with notes including the fol- 
lowing : “Each year the revenues that pour into the coffers 
of Gambling, Inc., are used to bribe elected officials, to oil 
political machines, and to corrupt police and other law-en- 
forcement agencies on a scale so staggering it has not yet 
been truly measured. ... Mr. Cook does more than put the 
evil of gambling into new perspectives. He makes certain 
concrete suggestions for overcoming the evil, “and the 
soundness of his suggestions may well be measurable by 
the amount of resistance they are bound to arouse among 
politicians and policemen who, for reasons of their own, 
are dedicated to the status quo.” Mr. Cook’s data are 
taken from many sources in many localities of the United 
States. 

“Gambling and Police Corruption” is the theme of an 
article by John M. Murtagh, chief justice of the Court of 
Special Sessions, New York, N. Y., in The Atlantic, 8 
Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass., November, 1960, the 
103rd anniversary issue ($1.00 a copy). Judge Murtagh 
questions the “wisdom of dealing with the problem [of 
gambling] by criminal or prohibitory legislation.” “I be- 
lieve in the legalization of gambling under public control. 
Bring gambling out in the open, Give the public a chance 
to satisfy its desire. Then, by appropriate regulatory legis- 
lation, extend it in one direction or another, or confine it, 
as developments warrant.” 

‘Melancholy facts” are interpreted by Gerard L. Goettel, 
former assistant U. S. Attorney, southern district of New 
York, in an article, “Why the Crime Syndicate Can’t Be 
Touched,” in Harper's Magazine, November, 1960, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. (60 cents a copy). “The 
crime syndicate in America,” he writes, “is one of today’s 
stark realities. Though it would be soothing to dismiss 
such an assertion as a sinister—or even hysterical—myth, 
the evidence is incontrovertible. In frightening contrast, 
our law enforcement machinery is chaotic, fragmented, and 
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totally unequal to a task which calls for a co-ordinated ef- 
fort on the federal level.” 


According to Mr. Goettel, who handled much of the 
federal government’s investigation and prosecution of the 
“gangland leaders” who gathered at Apalachin, N. Y., the 
outcome of thenow famous affair “dramatized the grotesque 
inadequacy of our defenses against the most malevolent 
enemies of our society.” Mr. Goettel states that “the over- 
lords of crime” have been focusing “their operations on 
legitimate business, selecting those who could most readily 
serve as fronts for vice or those in which corrupt labor 
leaders had a foothold.” 


“The Protestant Search for Political Realism” 


A book about a group of “Protestant ministers intent 
upon politics” between 1919 and 1941—not “typical men” 
—is written by Donald B. Meyer, associate professor of 
history, University of California, under the title, The 
Protestant Search for Political Realism, 1919-41 ( Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1960. 
$6.75). The work was originally prepared as a thesis in 
the Department of History, Harvard University, under the 
title, The Protestant Social Liberals in America, 1919-41. 
The author records his acknowledgment to Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., for “warm interest at every stage.” 

Just as Protestant ministers intent upon reform were 
a minority in their profession, “those who were strong 
political liberals” were “a minority smaller still,’’ Profes- 
sor Meyer writes. The ministers studied in this book were 
those with the “fullest consciousness” of the relation of re- 
ligion and politics. 

Although Walter Rauschenbusch died a few months be- 
fore Armistice Day in 1918, Professor Meyer, like many 
another author, treats fully the teachings of the prophet of 
Rochester. “Rauschenbusch had supplied the social pas- 
sion with a sense of destiny. He had raised the prospect of 
a decisive turning point in history, where Christianity 
would move from ideal to reality, from sentiment to re- 
sponsibility. There is no understanding Rauschenbusch, or 
the social gospel, unless it is understood that he conceived 
this turning point literally. . .. The new field for Christian 
action was the social system; it was society that was to 
experience Christian conversion.” 


The names and deeds of many persons well known to 
anyone familiar with Protestant history in Christian action 
in politics appear in these pages, among them, in alpha- 
betical order, John C. Bennett, Samuel M. Cavert, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Hubert Herring, F. Ernest Johnson, Francis 
J. McConnell, Charles Clayton Morrison, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Kirby Page, Paul Tillich, Harry F. Ward. The ac- 
tivities of the Federal Council of Churches receive much 
attention. The report on The Church and Industrial Recon- 
struction made by the Committee on the War and the Reli- 
gious Outlook is appropriately appraised. 

Probably the career and teachings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
receive more attention than those of any other person, and 
the role of neo-orthodoxy is thoroughly discussed. Among 
“neo-liberals,” Professor Meyer notes the teachings of 
John C. Bennett and F. Ernest Johnson. 

The current confused situation in American Protestant- 
ism is well interpreted in an Epilogue. The main debates 
are described as “inconclusive theologically,” and the dis- 
cussions that go on are characterized as indecisive—even 
those that go on after World War II. 
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The Churches Under Orders 


Should the American churches concern themselves with 
social, political, and economic matters? If so, what is the 
nature of their concern? These questions are explored by 
Roswell P. Barnes, executive secretary in America of 
the World Council of Churches, in a book, Under Orders: 
The Churches and Public Affairs (Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday and Company, 1961. $2.95). 

“The dynamics, the motivations, the evaluation of public 
affairs,” he writes, are unmistakably the concern of the 
churches because the churches are “under orders.” “Ac- 
cording to the church's understanding of its own nature 
and mission, it must be involved in public affairs because 
it must stand for God’s work in the world through Christ.” 

Rejecting “the erroneously extreme individualism of 
some Protestants,’ Dr. Barnes states that men’s relation 
to God “cannot be separated from their relations to their 
neighbors in public affairs.” 

Social problems, indeed, are involved in the usual func- 
tions of the local church; in the roles of evangelism, of 
study of the neighborhood and community, in understand- 
ing persons, in expressing prophetic judgments, in the 
processes of pastoral guidance and of religious education. 

“The Mutual Priesthood of Believers” is the topic of 
one section, stating that Protestantism provides “cohesive- 
ness around the mutual priesthood of the believers, the fel- 
lowship of the members of the churches.” 

Pronouncements by churches are essential, but their 
preparation should include analysis and evaluation of social 
situations in the light of our fundamental beliefs, followed 
by “a focusing of the principles inherent in these beliefs 
upon the particular social problem in the setting of the 
social situation.” 

The difficult problems of the relation of churches with 
government agencies are considered with the perspective 
of a man of experience and wisdom. The Protestant 
churches, he says, have special competence in the area of 
religous liberty. He lists ten public issues on which he 
finds substantial agreement among churchmen, followed by 
ten on which there are substantial differences making 
focusing frequently difficult. 

Responsibilities of churches in relation to international 
conflict and major problem areas are interpreted. The clos- 
ing chapter is on “Ten Urgent Emphases. ” 


Kagawa Memorial Fund Established 


A Kagawa Memorial Fund to aid the organizations and 
institutions established by Toyohiko Kagawa, the versa- 
tile Japanese leader who was poet, churchman, and organi- 
zer of trade unions and cooperatives, has been set up by 
50 Protestants, many of them officers of church boards 
and agencies. The goal is $100,000 of which over 10 per 
cent has been received. 

There are to be six beneficiaries: The cooperative hos- 
pital, the sanitorium, churches, day nurseries, scholarships, 
and social settlements. Dr. Kagawa lectured widely in the 
United States on several long trips. 

The Kagawa National Committee, Room 653, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y., also seeks to establish a 
Kagawa lectureship in one of the universities of Japan. 
The Committee reports that Mrs. Kagawa, now age 71, 
carries on with vigor the activities started by her husband. 

A new biography, Kagawa of Japan, by Cyril J. Davey 
of England, will be published by Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville and New York. 


Among the members of the sponsoring committee are 
Roswell P. Barnes, Samuel McCrea Cavert, Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Douglas Horton, E, 
Stanley Jones, Frank W. Price, Elizabeth Gray Vining, 
and Herbert Welch. 


Reform Judaism Opening Social Action Center 


The establishment of a social action center in the nation’s 
capital to implement the ethical principles of Reform 
Judaism has been announced by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, New York. 

Judge Emil N. Baar, of New York, chairman of the 
UAHC’s Board of Trustees, stated that the religious body 
will open in the fall of 1961 the Emily R. and Kivie Kaplan 
Center for Religious Action, a three-story building pur- 
chased at 2027 Massachusetts Avenue in Washington. 

The center will serve as an agency of the Commission 
on Social Action, which is a joint body of the UAHC and 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis and affiliated 
bodies in Reform Judaism. 


Study Guide on Peaceful Atom 


A guide for consideration of “the vast potentials for 
good for which the peaceful atom is increasingly being put 
to use,” is published for the National Council’s Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life by the Office of 
Publication and Distribution, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

The booklet is about “the domesticated atom.” What is 
this “Civilian Atom,” and how is it being used ? Individuals 
and groups are given a systematic outline, with relevant 
information. The full text of the National Council’s policy 
statement on the subject is also printed. 


Second Report on Activities of the 87th 
Congress 


The mills of Congress usually appear to grind slowly in 
the early weeks of a session, and the 87th Congress is 
no exception. However, the generalization that the im- 
portant work of Congress is done by committees may also 
be applied to the current session. Many hearings have been 
held, numerous reports have been made, and actions have 
been taken on many bills. The notes on selected subjects 
that are given below supplement those published March 4 
on issues that received attention in the early weeks of the 
new Administration, 


Aid for Area Development in U.S. 

The Flood-Douglas bill (H. R. 5 and S.1) was one of 
the earliest to receive attention by Congress. Passed by 
both Houses, but with variations, the measure went to con- 
ference and to the President for signature on April 26. 
It provides for technical assistance and loans and grants to 
urban and rural areas in which unemployment is relatively 
high. It is reported that over 100 cities and districts will be 
eligible to receive loans or grants, which will amount to al- 
most $400,000,000. This legislation was noted at greater 
length, March 4, 1961. 


Minimum Wage 

After long consideration both Houses passed bills in- 
creasing the minimum wage of persons in employments 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and extend cover- 
age to new workers. However, the House bill provided for 
a minimum of $1.15 per hour and the Senate, $1.25. The 
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bills went to conference in April, and the Senate version 
was substantially accepted by both Houses, and the Presi- 
dent. The increase will be effective in stages. Those al- 
ready covered will receive $1.15 in September, 1961, and 
$1.25 in September, 1963. Some 3,500,000 workers newly 
covered will receive $1.25 per hour within four years. 


Federal Aid for Colleges 


A sub-committee of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor has approved a “college-aid bill,” authorizing 
grants and loans over a five-year period of $2,400,000,000, 
a sum in excess of the President’s recommendations. The 
measure is H.R. 5266. Among the provisions are the fol- 
lowing : 

ra grants of $180,000,000 and annual loans of 
$120,000,000 for a five-year period, for construction of 
college classrooms, laboratories, and other academic facili- 
ties. Private and tax-supported colleges would be eligible 
for receipt of grants and loans. There appears to be no 
controversy over this feature. 

Awards of 212,500 four-year college scholarships over 
a five-year period. The states would grant the scholarships 
on the basis of need and scholastic attainment, and a limit 
of $1,000 a year per student is provided. 


Federal Aid for Elementary and Secondary Education 


The bills providing for the Administration’s program 
of federal aid for public schools on secondary and elemen- 
tary levels are as follows: 

S.1021, referred to Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Lister Hill, Ala., chairman. 

H.R. 4970, referred to Committee on Education and 
Labor, Adam Clayton Powell, N. Y., chairman. 

These bills have received much public discussion. Roman 
Catholic bishops have voiced pointed opposition, and have 
requested that children attending private schools should be 
given the right to participate. For the parochial schools, 
loans have been recommended by Roman Catholic spokes- 
men, although other procedures have also been mentioned. 
The controversy has been well-aired in the press. 

The proposed legislation would authorize over a three- 
year period a total of $2,300,000,000 in the form of grants 
to the states to assist them in the construction of public 
elementary and secondary schools and school facilities, to 
enable them to employ additional teachers, and to enable 
them to pay more adequate salaries than at present. On an 
equalization formula, the wealthiest states would receive 
the first year about $15 per year per child in average 
school attendance, and the states with the least resources 
about $30 per child. In subsequent years, modifications 
are provided. 

Senators Wayne Morse, Ore., and Joseph S. Clark, Pa., 
have introduced a separate measure, S.1482, authorizing 
loans to private non-profit schools for the construction of 
elementary and secondary school facilities. Over a three- 
year period loans totaling $350,000,000 would be author- 
ized. The bill prohibits loans to private non-profit schools 
that practice racial discrimination in their entrance policies. 

The Administration has requested that the public-school 
bill be debated first. (As this issue went to press, the 
Senate passed S. 1021, and sent it to the House.) 


Department of Urban Affairs and Housing 

On April 18, 1961, President Kennedy recommended in 
a letter to Speaker Rayburn and Vice-President Johnson 
that Congress create a cabinet-rank Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing. The present Housing and Home 
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Finance Agency should be transferred to the new De- 
partment, the President wrote. The President said that 
among the nation’s “high-priority” needs was action to pre- 
vent deterioration of urban areas and to insure adequate 
housing for all of the population. The attitude of Con- 
gressional leaders toward the proposal has been described 
as “cautious.” 


Migrant Labor 


Among various bills with respect to migratory farm 
labor conditions and problems, all introduced by Harrison 
A. Williams, Jr., N. J., with other sponsors, are the follow- 
ing, all in the hands of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Lister Hill, Ala., chairman: 

5.1123, amending the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
prohibit agricultural child labor outside of school hours by 
children below the age of 15. 

S.1124, establishing a program of federal assistance to 
the states for provision of educational opportunities for 
children of migatory farm workers. 

S.1125, providing grants to the states for adult education 
programs among migratory farm workers. 

S.1126, providing for the registration of contractors 
of migrant agricultural workers. 

Hearings have been held by the Sub-Committee of which 
Senator Williams is chairman. 


Social Security Changes 
The House of Representatives passed H.R. 6027, a bill 


making extensive amendments of the Social Security 
Act, in April and sent it to the Senate, where it is in the 
hands of the Committee on Finance, Harry Byrd, Va., 
Chairman. Among others the bill has the following pro- 
visions: Men covered by the system are given the option 
of retiring with benefits beginning at age 62, instead of 
65 as in the past, an opportunity open to women for some 
years. However, early retirement would be at a reduced 
rate which is permanently in effect. The minimum benefit 
for any insured worker would be raised from $33 to $40 a 
month, The widow’s benefit would be increased from 75 
per cent to 82% per cent of the amount of the husband's 
benefit. Both employers and employes would pay an in- 
crease of ¥ of 1 per cent on wages up to $4,800 per year 
per person, beginning 30 days after enactment, and the 
self-employed would pay an increase of 3/16th of 1 per 
cent over the present rate. 


Immigration 


On April 13, 1961, Representative Francis Walter, Pa., 
introduced a bill, H.R. 6300, with the following main pro- 
visions: Establishment of a “quota reserve” of about 7,000 
annually, consisting of certain unused quota numbers, to 
be allocated for the use of relatives of U. S. citizens and 
resident aliens. All countries with quotas would have access 
to the quota reserve. 

Incorporation into the permanent code of the temporary 
laws providing for entry of adopted children. 

Provisions of temporary laws with respect to admission 
of the tubercular made part of the permanent code. 

Veterans of the Korean hostilities granted the same 
privileges with respect to naturalization as now granted 
the naturalized veterans of World Wars I and II. 

Establishment of improved procedures for selection of 
immigrants possessing special skills. 

The bill is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Emanuel Celler, N. Y., chairman. 
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Food for Peace 


The Seanate passed and sent to the House, April 24, 
5.1027, a bill to authorize the sale of surplus farm com- 
modities for foreign currencies to the extent of $2,000,000,- 
000 over previous authorizations. The House Committee 
on Agriculture approved an identical measure, H.R. 4728. 
It is expected that further legislation to extend P.L. 480, 
due to expire December 31, 1961, for a period of five years, 
will be considered later in the session. 


The first “pilot” food-stamp plan was put into operation 
in McDowell County, W. Va., in April. Persons in need 
who are eligible to participate will have food provided by 
the federal government by means of distribution of stamps 
entitling them to specified quantities of surplus foods held 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The April, 1961, Agricultural Situation, a periodical of 
USDA, announced that about 6,000,000 Americans living 
in 1200 counties in 46 states are now eligible to receive 
donated foods under various methods of distribution. 


Peace Corps Established 


The Peace Corps was established by President Kennedy's 
executive order, March 1, 1961, and operates with funds 
allocated to it by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, After preliminary studies by the administrators 
of the program, an Administration bill will be sent to 
Congress for the purpose of establishing the Corps on a 
permanent basis. It is understood that the Corps has re- 
ceived $5,000,000 with $5,000,000 more to come if needed. 
It is understood that about 100 persons are in the head- 
quarters personnel. 

The staff is receiving numerous inquiries from young 
persons interested in serving in the Corps. Negotiations 
are also being carried on with other nations which may 
request the services of persons in the Corps. 

The purpose is to place trained Americans in actual 
projects or operations in the developing nations, on their 
request. Volunteers of both sexes will function as teach- 
ers or technical advisers in Education (including instruc- 
tion in English), agriculture, public health, urban renewal, 
public administration, etc. The minimum age for volun- 
teers is 18, and it is expected that most persons will be 
in the 22 to 35 age group. Every recruit will receive in- 
tensive training and orientation before entering upon 
service abroad. The first project to be announced will be 
in Tanganyika in eastern Africa, and will be on road- 
planning and road-building. 


Standards of Executive Employes 


On April 27, President Kennedy sent to Congress a spe- 
cial message appending a proposed Executive Employes’ 
Standards Act. His aim is both to define ethical standards 
of practice and to provide for systematic administration 
of ethical standards. He stated that he intends to desig- 
nate in the Executive Office of the President one officer 
charged with responsibility for coordinating ethics in ad- 
ministration who will report directly to the President. In 
addition each government agency has been instructed to 
administer ethical standards of practice and to create a 
committee to deal with ethical problems as they arise. The 
President has also issued specific directives to agency heads 
dealing in large part with critical issues and problems in- 
volved in “conflicts of interests.” 


Administration Health Plan for Elderly 
The Kennedy proposals for payment of certain costs of 


medical care for persons 65 years of age and over who 
are eligible to receive benefits under the system of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance is embodied in a bill (H.R, 
4222) introduced by Representative Cecil King, Calif., and 
is referred to the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas, chairman. The benefits pro- 
posed would be financed by an increase in the tax presently 
paid to covered workers by both employers and employes, 
The benefits would become effective between October 1, 
1962 and July 1, 1963. 

There are no provisions for assistance in payment of 
physicians’ services—surgical, home care, or otherwise, 
Briefly stated the eligible recipients might receive the 
following : 

Payment of hospital costs up to 90 days for each attack 
of illness, the patient being required to pay up to $90 dur- 
ing the first nine days. 

Payment of care in nursing homes, following hospital- 
ization, up to 180 days a year. 

Payment of more than $20 for hospital outpatient care, 
per year. 

Payment of certain costs of visiting nurse services and 
other services for “home care.” 


“Woodrow Wilson on Education” 


Selections from the writings of Woodrow Wilson, 
edited by August Heckscher, are published in pamphlet 
form under the title above by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 East 65th St. New York 21, N. Y. 
(Single copies available on application.) 

Included are certain of Mr. Wilson’s “basic Princeton 
writings,” for example, portions of the inaugural address 
as president of Princeton, 1902, and of the address at 
the university’s sesqui-centennial celebration, 1896, from 
which the following paragraphs are quoted: 

“Science has not changed the nature of society, has not 
made history a whit easier to understand, human nature 
a whit easier to reform. It has won for us a great liberty 
in the physical world, a liberty from superstitious fear 
and from disease, a freedom to use nature as a familiar 
servant; but it has not freed us from ourselves. It has 
not purged us of passion or disposed us to virtue. It has 
not made us less covetous or less ambitious or less self- 
indulgent. On the contrary, it may be suspected of having 
enhanced our passion, by making wealth so quick to come, 
so fickle to stay. It has wrought such instant, incredible 
improvement in all the physical setting of our life, that 
we have grown the more impatient of the unreformed 
condition of the part it has not touched or bettered, and 
we want to get at our spirits and reconstruct them in like 
radical fashion by like processes of experiment, 

“We have broken with the past and have come into a 
new world. 

“Can any one wonder, then, that I ask for the old drill, 
the old memory of times gone by, the old schooling in pre- 
cedent and tradition, the old keeping of faith with the past, 
as a preparation for leadership in days of social change? 
We have not given science too big a place in our educa- 
tion; but we have made a perilous mistake in giving it 
too great a preponderance in method in every other branch 
of study. We must make the humanities human again; 
must recall what manner of men we are; must turn back 
once more to the region of practicable ideals. 

“Of course, when all is said, it is not learning but the 
spirit of service that will give a college place in the public 
annals of the nation. . . .” 
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